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LONG-TIME CARE* 


Henrietta L. Gordon 


What is the agency responsibility to a child in long-time 


care, and how can it fulfill its responsibility? This 
question is being asked frequently. Mrs. Radinsky’s 
discussion will appear in the February issue. 


Tu E past ten years have seen changes in philosophy 
and practice in the field of child placement that have 
greatly improved the services to children. Fewer 
institutions admit infants into care because they 
need individual mothering. Fewer institutions pre- 
sume that they can substitute for home life; their 
limited use for the specific values in group living is 
generally acknowledged. We no longer expect the 
activities of the children will be regulated to facilitate 
smooth running of the institutional wheels. Institu- 
tions now pride themselves on serving the children. 
Some provide psychiatric and psychological services 
for those who need that kind of help. The parents’ 
place in the lives of the children in foster care is no 
longer denied. 

Agencies place children in boarding homes on a 
more selective basis than formerly. Boarding parents, 
though their devotion is recognized and treasured, 
are not invited to usurp the place of parents. Many 
agencies help their foster parents to give better 
services by defining with them the part they have in 
caring for the child. The adequacy of the board rate 
is being questioned. That the rights of parents must 
be respected, even negligent parents, is now a basic 
concept. That separation is a painful experience, that 
children need help with the problems that made 
placement necessary, and those created by place- 
ment, that they continue to need their parents— 
these go into the credo of the profession. And finally, 
that boarding care can no longer be considered an end 
in itself, but is a part of a service to help parents with 
the care of children and also with the problems that 
make the parents unable to carry the responsibilities 
of rearing the children themselves. 

All this is encouraging. And yet 25 League member 
agencies from various parts of the country whom we 
asked to report on their children in Long-Time Care 
tell us that hundreds upon hundreds are placed for 
indefinite periods of time, without any plan beyond 
their day by day care. The parents, though they may 
contribute toward their support and may visit 
occasionally, show little consistent interest in them. 
Others take on no parental responsibility. This 


* From a panel discussion by Henrietta L. Gordon, Margaret 
Barbee and Elizabeth K. Radinsky, presented at Eastern Regional 
Conference of Child Welfare League of America, April, 1949. 
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picture has been confirmed over and over again 
through field visits. 

Here are excerpts from a few reports: 

“Of 446 children in care, 414 have one or both parents; 214 were 
accepted for an indefinite period with no plan regarding the future.” 

“66 of the 86 children in long-time boarding homes have one or 
both parents; 49 parents either rejected the children openly or 
neglected them so that custody was removed from the parent, but 
with no plan that spells security for the future.” 

“‘We have some children in care who are 17 and 18 years of age, 
committed to us by court many years ago because of improper 
care. There is no planning or participation by a relative.” 

“‘We do not seem to be setting a good enough groundwork so 
that these children can grow and develop normally.” 


Often a parent asks to havea child placed for only 
a few months either thinking that that is all he wants 
or because he cannot face the idea that it will have 
to be for a long time, or because actually he cannot be 
a parent to this child. Many agencies have allowed 
such placements to drag along for years—often until 
a child is old enough to go to work, although they 
have learned that every child, to develop normally, 
needs a dependable, continuing relationship. Such 
protracted care—without a plan for permanent ties 
during the whole of childhood—has been a tradi- 
tional pattern. This pattern was based on the belief 
that the parent unable to provide a home could con- 
tribute nothing to his child’s well-being. Thus 
agencies felt their duties were discharged when they 
provided food, shelter and “training.” Because of 
this attitude they prolonged temporary placements, 
discouraged a relationship between parents and their 
children, ignored the child’s need to be deeply loved 
and to have deeply rooted ties in a family. 


Placement is Necessary for Some Children 


Not all children can be protected against the pain- 
ful experience of separation from their parents. For 
some children uprooting has even been imperative as 
a protection against something more damaging. But 
whatever makes placement necessary, we do not feel 
right about children who remain “uprooted.” The 
following case is only one example of the plight of 
numerous children: 


One fourteen-year-old girl, who has been in a foster boarding 
home for a number of years, is a child of illegitimate birth whose 
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mother has been committed for life to an institution for mental 
defectives. Although the child has normal intelligence she has 
deep-seated feelings of inferiority and other personality difficulties 
which point to the need of continued and intensive casework 
service. She has a fairly close tie with the maternal grandmother, 
who keeps in touch with her regularly and hopes to establish a 
home for her later on. 


How real is this grandmother’s interest? Has she 
given this child a “family” of which she is a part? 
What does the prospect of a home “later” offer a 
child already fourteen who has spent her childhood 
in boarding care? What might have been done to 
help this child have a real home, one where she 
really belonged? 


What Can the Agency Do in These Situations? 


The agency’s responsibility for the well-being of its 
children means that it cannot be a party to a con- 
dition that in the end harms a child. The parent’s 
rights, his capacities, his responsibilities and the 
needs of his child, must be seen in true perspective. 
Otherwise the agency is failing both parent and 
child, as the following reports show: 


One agency went to great lengths to arrange office visits for a 
seriously retarded and emotionally disturbed mother with her 
bright, attractive little girl, not two years of age, who had been 
removed by court because of damaging neglect. The agency was 
acting to protect “‘the parent’s rights,” despite the recognition that 
this parent had no attributes of a parent. What care the child had 
received since birth was from the maternal grandmother whose 
admission to a mental hospital made the baby’s placement neces- 
sary. This mother never had and never could offer anything to 


this baby. 


In this case the mother’s continuing to see the 
child was hurting the child and in no real way helping 
the mother. 


Two children (twins aged 5) are the youngest in a family of 4, 
and have been in placement for approximately two years this 
last time. Before that they were in and out of a foster home as the 
mother changed her mind about plans. They were placed in order 
that the mother could be free to work but with no plan for the 
future, and no discussion of how long it was expected that place- 
ment would last. The mother seems almost more interested in 
using the children as a pawn between herself and her divorced 
husband than in the children themselves. She pays only under 
pressure and her visits are spasmodic and upsetting. The foster 
home offers a good deal of security to these children, but not on a 
long-time basis. These children do need some planning for per- 
manent and supporting ties for the future, and the possibility of 
achieving these through their own parents seems doubtful. 


The agency asks: How long can this be permitted 
to go on? 


Eleanor, 414 years old, and Richard, 514, have been in place- 
ment for more than three years. The mother is so severely neurotic 
that she has occasional “‘spells” which require hospitalization. She 
is divorced from her husband who up to the present time has not 
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remarried. He is an immature individual who has a need for 
many women in his life. He pays for the children’s care and visits 
them. In fact both parents do. 

Richard shows his disturbance by not being able to learn in 
school. Eleanor shows hers by becoming ill regularly for long 
periods of time. The foster mother has a real loyalty to these 
children but it could not be :alled a permanent, long-time home. 
She becomes quite worn ou. with the demands the mother puts on 
her and the complicated visiting schedule that is observed by these 
parents. 


Is this the best solution that professional knowl- 
edge and skill and community concern can make 
possible? Several agencies recognized that while the 
“children are well accepted in the boarding home on 
a temporary basis they are very much in need of the 
security of a permanent home.” One agency questions 
whether the parents might have been offered a dif- 
ferent kind of help. 

One four-year-old has been in placement for three years. His 
mother pays and visits him regularly. The reason for placement 
was not too clearly stated and there has been no mention of how 
long placement should continue. The mother’s regularity and 
dependability in her payments and visiting have perhaps tended to 
blur the necessity for considering future plans for the child. Prob- 


ably the mother could be helped to take a different kind of re- 
sponsibility for her child than she shows now. 


The agency must assume responsibility for know- 
ing what help is needed by parent and child. It must 
understand how temporary care is different from 
long-time care, what strains it places on the child’s 
relationship with his own family and his use of the 
foster home, whether it can offer the child the con- 
ditions for normal growth and development. What 
must the parent’s part be, if the placement is to 
enable the child to achieve his best development? 

The parent needs somehow to find his parenthood 
satisfying. When he cannot provide a home for his 
child, he needs to be helped to take as large a part 
as possible in the planning. Whatever the reason for 
the separation, whether because of neglect or because 
the parent has asked for placement, the parent still 
needs continued help in understanding how much of 
the responsibilities of a parent he can carry immedi- 
ately and ultimately. The decision has to be made by 
the parent, but he must be helped to a realistic under- 
standing of how the child will be affected by the plan. 


What is Long-Time Care as Practiced Today ? 


There is no consensus of opinion as to the precise 
meaning of long-time care. It has been defined vari- 
ously, sometimes in terms of months or years of 
placement. One agency reported that because the 
public agency provides “long-time” and the private, 
“short-time” care, some definitions were necessary. 
This agency defined “long-time” care as a situation 
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in which the solution of a problem is not definitely 
foreseeable. It gave this illustration: 


A father’s plan of placement for two years, which was what he 
requested, was considered a “‘short-time” placement because that 
amount of time would be necess*ry for him to work out the 
particular problem which necessita :;d placement. We try to be 
flexible about the specific length of time but our feeling is that 
there must be some goal or some plan to be working on. Otherwise 
a placement becomes a “long-time” plan. 


What this agency means by “long-time” is a 
dragged out, unplanned for period. Although not 
many agencies were as explicit as this one, most of 
them did imply that “short-time” placement re- 
ferred to boarding care used to help in making long- 
term planning possible by the end of a foreseeable 
period. Such long-term planning could include re- 
turning the child to his own home or to a relative, or 
placement for adoption, but it must include service 
to parents that will enable them to let the child feel 
he really belongs wherever he may be going. 


We know from experience that when an agency 
helps a parent to carry his own part in a responsible 
manner he can more generously and more genuinely 
relinquish the part that must be delegated if the child 
is to make good use of the care he receives. This not 
only helps the parent to feel himself truly a parent— 
the child will feel it too. The welfare of both is so 
interwoven that each can be sustained by such help. 


In contradistinction, long-time care, as it was re- 
ported, seemed to have no more specific purpose than 
relieving the parent of the immediate care of the 
child. The will of the parent to be more responsible 
went unrecognized, as seen in this report: 


‘Even when he talks about conditions under which he will re- 
establish his home, as in saying, ‘When I get a job . . .’; ‘When 


I remarry . . .’; ‘When I get well . . .’; ‘When my child’s be- 
havior improves .. .’, he cannot and does not say how and 


when he plans to begin to reach this goal.” 


And time is such a decisive factor in the develop- 
ment of a child. What he needs today will not do 
him tomorrow. And tomorrow he may not be a child 


any longer. What a pity these cries for help were not 
heard. 


In many situations the impulse to protect children 
from parents who did not show love and devotion 
seemed to blind the agency to the fact that place- 
ment was not really helping the child. The conflict 
between this protective impulse and the undeniable 
rights of parents to decide what they want for their 
children overshadowed judgment of the value of 
service to the parent and to the child. So another 
agency questions whether it would seem 
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“ 


. to force a child into circumstances which would hardly be 
considered good for his well-being if they adhered to a policy of 
requiring the parent to work toward a definite plan and purpose 
for placement. One mother apparently would like to ‘dump’ the 
children. She has no plan. The agency has been going along with 
her indecision and the children ‘depend on the boarding home and 
the agency for security.’” 


The agency thoughtfully questions: 


“Which way means least harm to the children, a long-time place- 
ment under these circumstances or having an irresponsible mother 
take them in and out of independent foster homes?” 


Are these the alternatives? 

An unplanned, long, drawn-out period of care 
leaves a parent enmeshed in his conflict. The place- 
ment often creates new problems for both the parent 
and the child. For some parents the most serious 
problems are how to deal with their feeling of guilt 
and with the threat to their self-esteem implicit in 
being “inadequate parents.” They may resort to 
subterfuge and denial, making them even less 
adequate. Those with little need for even a super- 
ficial parental role withdraw more completely. Rec- 
ords are full of situations like those the agencies have 
reported to us in which: 

“The parent visits irregularly”; ‘Neither parent has ever 
visited the child”; ‘The whereabouts of the parents are not 
known”’; ‘‘The parents live out of the state and refuse to receive 
the child”; “Plans for the child are uncertain because parents have 


left the state and abandoned the children”; ‘‘The mother has re- 
married and the stepfather refuses to take the child.” 


Many of the parents are disturbed. Even if they 
could not take help for themselves they need firmness 
to help them free their children for more mature 
development. 


The Basis of Agency Responsibility 


The child’s age and his experiences prior to place- 
ment determine the kind of care he needs and the 
emotional climate necessary for his growth. Often 
parents cannot let their children receive from others 
what they know the child rightly expects of them. 
When placement is a threat to the parent it becomes a 
threat to the child. The parent may deny the authority 
of the agency or the foster home, yet no child can 
develop normally in an atmosphere of conflicting 
authorities. Although it is the own parent to whom 
the child must feel he really belongs, he must also be 
able to accept his place in the foster home. This is 
possible only when his parent is satisfied with his 
place in his child’s life. Records are full of evidence of 
the difficulties of children in long-time care because 
so often their parents cannot let them feel themselves 
a part of the foster home. Often the children struggle 
to hold on to their parents even when the parents 
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rebuff them. Protecting a child from neglect or abuse 
by placement is not sufficient help. As one report 
questioned: 

“Do we fail to see the resulting emotional neglect and abuse 
when the relationship with the parent remains unsettled?” 


The child who has lived for years with disturbed, 
rejecting parents before placement has defied the 
best efforts of all agencies. 

Kor the baby who has not yet established roots in 
his own family the problem might seem to be less 
complicated. He thrives in the loving sunshine of a 
devoted family. The foster mother could be mother. 
He wants to put down deep roots in a family, to feel 
areal part of it. The younger the child the more does 
his development depend upon a constant relationship 
with a loving mother. Little children show what 
belonging means to them by their reaction to any 
help from strangers. But do they really de/ong in the 
boarding home? Long-time boarding care for infants 
is “forever.” It can doom them to the insecurity of 
never really belonging. It can disable their capacity 
to establish healthy relationships as men and women. 

Because it is so natural to be carried away by the 
pressures of the immediate circumstances, the agency 
must develop policies and procedures that will help 
the parent to learn what must be done to assure his 
child an opportunity for continued healthy develop- 
ment. The policies and procedures, to be a dynamic 
part of the casework process, must be predicated 
upon these essentials: A belief in the dignity of each 
person; in the capacity to change; 
in the parent’s right to decide what he wants 
for his child; in the fact that even to the neglectful 
parent the desire for parenthood is deep-rooted; and 
in the right of the child to an opportunity for normal 


individual’s 


growth. These beliefs have been fully justified even 
in the unusually emotionally charged situations of 
unmarried mothers or neglectful parents. 

In considering the request for boarding care for an 
infant of an unmarried mother who finds it hard to 
face her inability to provide a home, qualified 
agencies have been able to help the mother to evalu- 
ate her plans and to understand how these will affect 
her child. Will she have a sustained relationship 
with him? Will she contribute to the cost of his care? 
Will her family include him as one of its own? 
What plans has she for more permanent care? How 
will they be realized? How will the placement affect 
her? Can the agency be a party to those plans? 

In the field of protective service, too, the child’s 
well-being, as well as the parent’s rights, is the basis 
of the agency’s service. The parent is held to the need 
to examine the nature of the neglect, to determine 
what he can do about it, to explore whether that will 
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help meet the child’s needs, and to recognize how the 
agency stands ready to help him achieve for the child 
the needed care and security. However, he is also 


helped to face the reality that the agency cannot 
sanction continuing neglect. 


The Caseworker’s Task 

Perhaps the issues are clearer in the protective 
field because society has been offended. But case- 
work process does show how possible it is to help the 
parent, even a seriously disturbed one, to see his role 
more clearly and to decide what he can do toward 
fulfilling his obligations, and how that helps him too. 
This casework method is predicated upon the belief 
in the right and capacity of the parent to decide what 
he will do about his child’s need for care; it is also 
predicated upon the fact that the caseworker knows 
what service he has to offer and under what condi- 
tions it can be offered, and she knows what standards 
of care must be demanded of the parent. 

Parents vary in their readiness and capacity to use 
the help of the caseworker. The parent’s feelings 
about taking help are determined by himself as a 
person, by what the agency must require of him, and 
by what he can expect of placement. The degree of 
readiness and the situation are guides in this case- 
work process. The caseworker must begin where the 
parent is in his thinking and feeling. However, as in 
all casework service, the process must begin at the 
point of application or referral, when the parent’s 
need makes him most ready to face how what he is 
asking for will affect him and his child. The parent 
must be helped to know the limitations as well as 
the advantages of boarding care as the caseworker 
knows them. 

The reports show how little casework help was 
avilable to the parents applying for long-time care. 
One report follows: 

“‘In very few cases have we discussed at the time of placement 
the specific reason for placement and how long placement should 
last. In so many cases it would appear that it has seemed ‘to be 
the thing to do’ to offer foster home placement. The timing has 


been indefinite.” 


Adults and children alike find uncertainty most 
disturbing. The indefiniteness which reflects the 
parent’s uncertainty as to how much of a parent he 
can be, stands in the way of sound planning on the 
part of the agency as well. If placement is to be of 
real use to the child, the agency has no alternative 
but to help the parent come to some decision about 
his place in the life of his child. 

To sum up: Every child needs to be needed by his 
parents. Children who live away from home are par- 
ticularly sensitive to their parent’s feelings about 
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them. The child whose parent must ask for long-time 
care needs constant evidence that his parent is con- 
cerned for him. This concern must be demonstrated 
by the parent’s activity in arranging adequate care, 
by a dependable relationship during care and by 
evidence of the parent’s genuine concern to take his 
child home as soon as that is possible. At best, board- 
ing care should be recognized as an unavoidable 
necessity. No child who must spend most of his 
childhood in boarding care has his due. . 

When the parent is not able to let the child have 
essential security in long-time placement, shall we 
refuse the service? Shall we accept every child whose 
parent wants to give him up regardless of what part 
he will take? 

The agencies reported deep concern about what is 
happening to some children entrusted to their care. 
They feel that as practiced now, long-time care is 
not accomplishing its purpose, not helping children 
grow up normally. Casework service to the parent 
from the time of application is imperative. And in 
some situations plans for a limited period of place- 
ment could be arranged to allow the parent an op- 
portunity to find out what he can and wants to do, 
and whether long-time placement is the answer to 
his problem and of help to his child. Perhaps what 
we need also is a new type of institutional service 
for temporary care of children whose parents are 
unable to allow them to establish relationships in 
foster homes while at the same time they are unable 
to give them the affectionate care which children 
must expect from their parents. 

Our skills are at present perhaps insufficiently 
developed for helping us solve the problems faced 
by parents and children when long-time care is given, 
to enable the children to have a sense of belonging. 
Yet unless they can achieve that sense of belonging, 
we shall not be able to resolve our conflicts about 
children receiving this service. Our readiness to view 
this problem frankly is an essential first step. 


* * * 


Discussion by Margaret Barbee 


Executive Director, 
Sheltering Arms Children’s Service, New York City 


Without a doubt this article has high-lighted a 
problem known to all of us in the child-care field. 
Whether we represent agencies or divisions of agen- 
cies that are set up to give either short- or long-time 
care, one of our greatest concerns is whether we are 
giving that care to the right child. Mrs. Gordon has 
shown us the concern on the part of agencies about 
the countless children who are in long-time care, who 
reached that state through faulty planning or lack of 
planning. I cannot emphasize enough my agreement 
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with that point. I believe very sincerely, however, 
that there is a need for long-time care for some, 
indeed for many children, although not on the basis 
of easing into it by default. I am sure that no one will 
disagree with the emphasis that is put on the intake 
policies and procedures. It is here that we need to be 
clear, to have the courage of our convictions, and 
here that we have the opportunity and the responsi- 
bility to help a parent clarify his requests and plans. 
It is here that we can refuse to be a part of a plan 
that would hurt a child. 


In the past I was associated with an agency that 
provided temporary care for babies, and it was pos- 
sible, by means of a careful screening process at in- 
take, to accept for care only those babies for whom 
plans could be formulated and carried out in a very 
high percentage of cases. It was possible to manage 
the intake process so well that 90% of the babies 
accepted for care actually went on to other acceptable 
plans: adoption or return to relatives. This would 
seem to illustrate the importance of planning wisely 
at intake and working so skillfully with parents that 
the child’s welfare is safeguarded. 


However, when a merger of this agency broadened 
the base of the program, and children of all ages were 
accepted, it was no longer possible to be so completely 
clear about the plans for each child. The fallacy of the 
figures regarding the first agency lies in the fact that 
it was only one of a dozen agencies serving dependent 
children in New York City, and consequently could 
select its intake, confining it to a group of babies for 
whom temporary plans actually could be made. The 
important point is that the sum total of a commu- 
nity’s service must provide both this temporary care 
for which the parent can plan, and also provide care 
for the child whose parents are totally unable to as- 
sume that responsibility. The field of child care has 
a responsibility to the child, as well as to the parent 
who needs help in planning for his child. 


This responsibility is seen most clearly in situations 
of outright neglect, since our civilization does not 
allow a child to be abused or neglected; but there is 
a middle ground where parents are inadequate, irre- 
sponsible, uncooperative, weak, though well-meaning. 
Here our responsibility is less clear. But what of the 
needs of the child? Mrs. Gordon has pointed out that 
in many situations parents leave the state, get lost, 
or refuse to take the children. Frequently these are 
the situations in which we might have planned more 
wisely and more successfully at the point of intake; 
but not always. There is a group of parents who seem 
to handle their conflicts over the inadequacies of 
parenthood most easily. They sometimes, through 
their lack of interest, even give the agency a better 
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chance to help the child put down roots in a substi- 
tute home and make use of a family situation. Per- 
haps the most difficult case of all is the parent who 
cannot relinquish his child and yet cannot actually 
be a parent to him. 

Mrs. Gordon referred in her paper to an agency 
that had arranged monthly visits in the office for a 
feeble-minded mother of a very attractive little two- 
year-old girl. Mrs. Gordon questioned thoughtfully 
whether the agency could protect the child from the 
contact with this feeble-minded mother. It seemed to 
me that this raised a very fundamental problem, be- 
cause I know of no court or community that would 
deny a natural mother the right to see her child if she 
sincerely wanted to. It poses a serious problem for the 
child, but a familiar one in the area of long-time care. 

That case brought to mind Freddie, in our agency, who is now 
ten. He first came to my attention at the age of three, when he had 
just lost his third foster home because of the serious criticisms and 
interference of his psychotic mother. Freddie’s mother is represent- 
ative of this group to which I have referred: the parents who have 
a real stake in their children, are unwilling and unable to give them 
up, and yet are unable to be real parents. 

This psychotic mother was able to maintain herself 
in the community, and Freddie was the greatest 
interest in her life. The agency did the next best 
thing—it agreed to find another foster home for 
Freddie, with the understanding that the mother 
could not visit there, but could see the little boy once 
a’month in the agency office. This was not easy for 
anybody, but the mother did accept it and was con- 
vinced that the agency wanted to help. 


Freddie, as a little boy, was extremely upset over his mother’s 
visits. He was often ill, naughty and frightened, but as the years 
have gone by it has been possible to create a real security for him 
in the boarding home. Through his relationship with the case- 
worker, Freddie has been helped to understand and accept the 
reason for the monthly visits with his mother. He even has a 
vocabulary that helps. He can talk about the fact that his mother 
is “nervous,” that “‘she worries a lot,” that sometimes she is 
— but he knows, too, that in her strange way she is devoted 
to him. 


As Freddie develops more security in his boarding 
home through these years, he is better able to under- 
stand and accept his mother. Of course, it would be 
easier for Freddie if he didn’t have this psychotic 
mother; but so would it be easier for any child to grow 
up without any handicap—without a low I.Q., with- 
out a physical handicap. The challenge in the child- 
care field is to help Freddie develop to the greatest of 
his potentialities despite a handicap, to be able to 
grow up and live with it. This is his life experience. 

Freddie undoubtedly illustrates one of the respon- 
sibilities of the child-care field in long-time care. He 
also illustrates some of the great difficulties in this 
area. For one thing, Freddie’s foster home held up 
through these seven years in spite of many problems. 
Many foster homes have not been so flexible and 
durable. For another thing, Freddie has had the same 
caseworker through these seven years, and very few 
little boys in this day and age have been that for- 
tunate. Notwithstanding the hazards, the Freddies 
present a challenge, along with those other children 
whose more responsible parents can be helped to 
make sounder plans for them. 


SIGNIFICANT CONSIDERATIONS IN PLACING 
NEGRO INFANTS FOR ADOPTION” 


Bernice J. Daniels 


The Spence-Chapin Adoption Service 
New York City 


Durinc the past year Spence-Chapin has been 
gearing its placement of infants to an earlier age. 
Whereas our babies were formerly given psycho- 
logical tests no earlier than four months, we are now 
testing as early as two months. The average age of 
placement of white infants is now from two to three 
months in contrast to the former age of four to six 
months. This agency has also placed a few newborn 
infants in adoption homes, using the same safeguards 
and criteria in the selection of these homes, discussed 
previously in CH1LD WELFARE. f 


* From a paper presented at a panel on early adoption placement 
at New York State Conference on Social Work, November, 1949. 


t See, The Placement of Young Infants for Adoption, by Weltha 
M. Kelley, Cu1ttp WELFare, July, 1949. 
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This article discusses a factor in placing Negro infants 
for adoption, the significance of which has thus far 
been overlooked. 


For the past twenty-two months Spence-Chapin 
has been placing Negro infants. This experience has 
revealed some interesting findings with respect to the 
earliest age of placement as well as to what might be 
considered problems of the exceptional child. In 
speaking of the exceptional Negro child reference is 
made to babies of mixed racial background. These 
children are exceptional only in the structure of our 
society with its racial attitudes which defines all such 
children as Negro. There are some children within 
this group who are definitely Caucasian in appear- 
ance. It is this group who pose exceptional problems 
in placement rather than those who fall within the 
more usual blend of the two races in terms of color 
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and physical characteristics. The extent of request 
we have had from other agencies for help in planning 
co-operatively for the apparently white child of mixed 
racial background would suggest that this is unique 
with us. 

While the average age of placement of the white 
child is now between two and three months, an 
average age range for our Negro infants has been four 
to seven months. Our Negro infants have been placed 


at this older age because of several factors, which 
include: 


1. A smaller number of Negro adoptive applicants. 


2. Some cultural factors within the Negro group related to 


physical matching of the child with the family. 
3. Some biological factors related to this physical matching. 


Although I will make some general comments later 
regarding the smaller number of applicants, I would 
like to concentrate in this discussion on these cultural 
and biological factors. 


Cultural Factors in the Color-Matching Process 


Some emphasis on physical matching by applicants 
is not unusual, regardless of the racial group. With 
the white adoptive couples the emphasis is very much 
on physical likeness of child to the parents and fre- 
quently they express the expectation that similar 
national background or ethnical origin will insure 
this. The Negro group is far from being a homogene- 
ous one from the point of view of ethnical origin when 
we consider the extent of intermixture with white, 
American Indian and East Indian within this group. 
We therefore encounter a wide color range along with 
other physical features not typically Negroid. 

Within the Negro culture there is the rather unique 
situation of a very close correlation of lightness of 
color to status and social prestige. It is not unusual to 
hear the remark that lighter skinned Negroes have 
better chances for economic advancement or that the 
lighter skinned Negro girl has wider opportunities for 
marriage even though this may not be factually true. 
This situation of color giving prestige and status is 
understandable when viewed in the light of our total 
American traditional emphasis on the concept of 
white versus black with its many and far-reaching 
implications. From the pre-emancipation period, 
there has developed within the Negro group a class 
differentiation based on color, similar to the general 
class and caste system within the American culture. 
While there has been some modification of this in 
recent decades, the psychological and social concepts 
of lightness versus darkness of skin still operates as a 
strong cultural pattern. Consequently, in adoption 
placement, the child of light coloring is preferred 
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and more placeable than the child of dark coloring. 
We do not mean to imply that only the light colored 
child is placeable. 

Because of this strong cultural emphasis on color, 
we find the Negro adoptive applicant being much 
more exacting about color-matching with emphasis 
almost invariably on matching the lighter member of 
the pair when there is variation. When we discuss 
with the Negro applicant the age at which our babies 
are ready for placement, we get an immediate reac- 
tion as to when the child’s permanent color is pre- 
dictable. This strong preference about color-matching 
with the Negro applicant is similar to the white ap- 
plicants who prefer the child of northern European 
background to the child of Italian, Asiatic or south- 
ern European stock. It is different, however, in the 
sense that while the color choice may be on a very 
conscious level, the Negro applicant feels in a diffi- 
cult and somewhat defensive position in expressing 
his rejection of darker skin color. The adoption agen- 
cy must, therefore, recognize and give some accept- 
ance to this cultural emphasis on color in the same 
sense that it does to other cultural values of all 
applicants. We have had much experience with the 
applicants who have been reluctant to use adoption 
agency facilities because they understand via rumor 
or fact that there is more limitation in the number of 
Negro children available for placement. Their con- 
cern is whether they can be given a choice in their 
color preference. Most Negro applicants come to the 
adoption agency with this anxiety in addition to all 
the other anxieties. Concern about color preference is 
frequently veiled with defenses and rationalizations 
until the applicants can gain some assurance that we 
understand and accept their feelings about this 
matter. 

We feel there are two answers to the successful 
placement of the Negro infant in the light of these 
considerations. First, the adoption agency must have 
babies with a sufficiently wide range in skin coloring 
and sufficient volume of applicants to match the 
babies under its care. The agency must find ways of 
stimulating these applications when necessary. Sec- 
ond, we must accept that, because of this greater 
emphasis on exactness in color-matching, the Negro 
couple is less secure in adopting a child at an age 
earlier than that at which there is some indication 
of what the child’s permanent color will be. 


Biological Determinants of Permanent Skin Color 


All Negro infants are lighter in color at birth, and 
from a biological point of view there are certain 
changes in pigmentation during the first few months. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


0x December 1, 1949, Spencer Crookes became the 
third Executive Director of the Child Welfare 
League of America. Mr. Crookes, who is 39 years of 
age, was born in the Far West and spent his early life 
there. He entered the child welfare field in Seattle in 
1935 out of his interest in the work of Ryther Child 
Center, a treatment program for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

Mr. Crookes is a graduate of the University of 
Washington and undertook graduate studies in 
social work there and at Western Reserve University 
School of Applied Social Sciences. He has been as- 
sociated with child care agencies in Seattle, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Buffalo before coming to the 
League’s headquarters, shortly after World War II. 
During the war years he served in northwestern 
Europe as officer-in-charge of recruitment and man- 
ning for the War Shipping Administration and U. S. 
Maritime Commission. 

In November, 1946, Mr. Crookes became Howard 
Hopkirk’s assistant and in February of 1948 was 
appointed Acting Executive Director. He served the 
League with devotion and competence during the 
period of Mr. Hopkirk’s illness and convalescence, for 
which the President and the Board are deeply grateful. 


Mr. Crookes brings to his assignment an alert and 
keen mind; a real commitment to the cause of chil- 
dren, and a conviction and understanding of the role 
of the League and its responsibility to its member 
agencies and the entire field of child welfare. 

I take great pleasure in announcing his appoint- 
ment as Executive Director, and I know that the 
League’s members and its many other friends join the 
Board in wishing for Mr. Crookes a long, happy and 
highly successful administration. 


Leonarp W. Mayo 


LEAGUE CONFERENCE PLANS 


National Conference 


Mr. Gunnar Dybwad, Supervisor Children’s 
Division, Michigan State Department of Social 
Welfare, Lansing, Michigan, and Chairman of the 
League’s program at the National Conference of 
Social Work to be held in Atlantic City April 23 to 
29, 1950, announces that the Program Committee at 
present is working through two subcommittees. 
One is composed of people in four midwestern states 
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and meeting with him; another is composed of the 
program committee members in the East, meeting 
with Miss Ora Pendleton, Director, the County 
Agency Department, Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, the Co-Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 

The committee is planning another session on 
research. A meeting is being planned to discuss re- 
ports on the structure and methodology of two such 
proposed or already initiated research projects. 


The aim is not to find a completed child welfare 
research project but merely a project which is clearly 
outlined, though it be in its initial stage or still in the 
planning state only. The emphasis is to be not in the 
facts revealed by the project but rather in method- 
ology. 

In line with the reorganization of the schedule for 
the entire National Conference of Social Work, the 
League meetings will be held all day Tuesday and 
all day Thursday, April 25 and 27, 1950. 


Regional Conferences 


The Eastern Regional Conference will be held in 
New York City February 27 and 28, 1950, at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. The Chairman, Miss Margaret 
Barbee, Executive Director, Sheltering Arms Chil- 
dren’s Service, New York City, announces that plans 
are under way for fifteen institutes on technical 
problems in children’s services, and for a number of 
general sessions devoted to matters of particular 
interest to board members and administrators. In 
addition, a dinner meeting is to be held at which 
Dean Kenneth Johnson of the New York School of 
Social Work will be a guest speaker. Leonard Mayo, 
the League’s President, will address the Tuesday 
luncheon meeting. 


The Southern Regional Conference will be held in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, and is scheduled for March 6, 
7 and 8, 1950. Miss Inez M. Baker, Supervisor of the 
Children’s Division, New Orleans Department of 
Public Welfare, is chairman. 


The Central Regional Conference (formerly called 
the Ohio Valley Regional Conference) will be held 
in Toledo, Ohio, March 16, 17 and 18, 1950. Head- 
quarters are at the Commodore Perry Hotel. Mr. 
Wendell F. Johnson, Director, The Child and Family 
Agency of Toledo, is chairman. 

The Midwest Regional Conference is scheduled to 
be held in Minneapolis June 5, 6 and 7, 1950. Head- 
quarters will be the Nicollet Hotel. The chairman is 
Mr. Clark W. Blackburn, Executive Secretary, 
Family and Children’s Service, Minneapolis. 
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SIGNIFICANT CONSIDERATIONS IN PLACING 
NEGRO INFANTS FOR ADOPTION 


(Continued from page 9) 


On the question of color transmission there are no 
uniform answers from the geneticist and anthropolo- 
gist as to whether it is possible to predict color of 
children born to mates of given shades of complexion. 
Likewise there is no uniform rate of change in skin 
pigmentation. We do have the opinion, however, that 
it is reasonable to assume that the child will not be 
darker or lighter than the darkest or lightest grand- 
parents. This does not give us sufficient guide with 
the infant of the unmarried mother where little may 
be known with respect to this question of the pater- 
nal grandparents. 

We have found it unusual for the adoptive couples 
to be comfortable and willing to take a child as dark 
as the darker member of the pair despite the fact that 
a natural child may well be as dark as his darker 
parent. It is more in this sense that color-matching 
has been emphasized. It has not been our experience 
that all Negro couples, regardless of their color, re- 
quest children of extremely light color. However, 
concepts of shade and color differ with individuals in 
accordance with what psychological meaning this 


CHILD IN AN INSTITUTION 


Genevieve M. Johnson 
Casework Specialist 
Maud B. Booth Home for Boys and Girls 


Los Angeles, California 


Like many of their colleagues, caseworkers in chil- 
dren’s institutions in the Los Angeles area have been 
re-examining their practice. The Maud B. Booth 
Home for Boys and Girls made a study recently of 
their services, part of which was based on a record of 
a caseworker’s activities for children in care during a 
period of one week. The casework program grows out 
of the realization that living in groups away from 
parents is unnatural for the children and for their 
parents and that casework help is necessary to enable 
each child to find a comfortable way of meeting his 
individual needs and to continue to develop while in 
the institution. 

Maud B. Booth Home is operated as one of several 
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CASEWORK ACTIVITY DURING CARE OF A 





whole question has for them. It is therefore not un- 
common for a person to have a conception of his own 
coloring which may differ considerably from a real- 
istic description of him. 

Our experience and observation have shown that 
there are rather specific indications of what an in- 
fant’s permanent color will be by the third month. 
Although the child’s general coloring at birth may be 
light, we frequently see small areas of darker coloring. 
These may be around the cuticle area of the finger- 
nails, the edges of and the creases behind the ears, the 
buttocks and the genitalia. The child’s permanent 
color usually approximates these darker areas. 

On the question of fewer applicants in the Negro 
group, we are aware that this is a problem of concern 
to all agencies placing Negro children. We feel that 
the same cardinal principle applies here, namely, that 
there is a suitable home to be found for every place- 
able child. With the Negro group, however, it should 
be recognized that there are more reality handicaps, 
such as lower economic situations, inadequate hous- 
ing, etc. We wonder, however, whether besides these 
considerations, the adoption agencies have as yet 
used sufficiently effective interpretation, community 
relations, etc., in order to reach Negro adoptive 
couples to the extent that they would be available. 


The many questions as to just what the caseworker does 
for children living in institutions makes this brief out- 
line particularly timely. 


services of the Volunteers of America of Los Angeles. 
It is a member of the Community Chest. About sixty 
children live in separate groups of ten to fourteen 
with a housemother who does all the “mother” 
activities; they play on the grounds after school 
under the guidance of a man and woman recreational 
leader; sick children stay in the small infirmary with 
a nurse whose care is under the direction of a part- 
time staff pediatrician; staff and children eat in a 
large dining room at tables for a housemother and six 
children. All the children attend neighborhood public 
and Sunday schools. 

The agency has moved away from seeing its re- 
sponsibility as limited to physical, custodial care and 
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this past year the Board established policies with 
regard to weekly allowances for children, visiting 
procedures, and board payment plans. It 1s now 
working on policies that would give the agency re- 
sponsibility for providing clothing and compre- 
hensive medical and dental care. At the present time 
the parent carries responsibility for board payment, 
provision of clothing, arranging special medical, 
dental and hospital care. Parent visits are limited to 
one a week and once or twice a month an overnight 
visit in the parental home may be planned for the 
children. Visits are planned by the caseworker and 
parent in relation to the child’s needs and parent’s 
wishes. 

Since this casework program is in the process of 
becoming an integral part of the institution’s services, 
the activities are necessarily changing as the agency 
continues to identify the spots at which casework 
help can be effectively offered. The purpose of case- 
work is to help parent and child use the institutional 
placement in such a manner that the child is enabled 
to grow to develop his sense of himself as a person 
with a will of his own and individual feelings. This 
development will show itself in relation to staff, to 
children moving into, through and out of care, and 
to the changing relationships in his family. In this 
growing he gains a different use of and responsibility 
for himself with others that enables him to continue 
his development as an individual in a more perma- 
nent living plan with his own, foster, or adoptive 
parents. 


Applications for care come from parents who are 
troubled about the behavior of their child, who feel 
that the problem is one that the parent can no longer 
manage by himself, and who are ready to explore the 
possibility that a group-living experience will bring 
constructive change for the child. Since children in 
the Home are between the ages of six and twelve 
years, their deepest emotional tie is still with the 
parent. If placement is to be helpful, it needs to 
involve the parent. Casework begins with helping 
the parent face the deep meaning for him of being a 
parent who is exploring a new plan for his child. 
Several appointments are used to know the kind of 
living he wants for his child, and the ways in which 
the agency can make it available. Thus the parent 
comes to know whether or not he wants to make the 
application, and the agency to know if it can accept 
his application for placement. The decision by the 
parent and the agency to work on the application 
together is the beginning of the child’s part in the 
process. Usually he has known that his parent has 
been considering this plan and now he knows that his 
parent is making an appointment to bring him to 
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meet the caseworker. This application process is for 
the child the period when he begins to find his way of 
separating from his parents, and of moving into the 
institution. 

A second appointment is made for the child to 
begin to know the housemother of the group in which 
he seems to belong; a third appointment gives him an 
opportunity to use the housemother to move into 
getting acquainted with the group members, to play 
on the grounds, to get ready for and eat a meal in the 
large dining room. At this point he has had an oppor- 
tunity to begin to know what living in the Home will 
be for him, and the agency has an experience with 
him that can be used to decide what additional help 
the child can take. 

For the parent these visits are used to help him 
find a gradually increased meaning of placement, 
from the first good-by and the hour that the child is 
with his caseworker—a part of the institution and 
separated from his parent—to the last half-day visit 
when the parent leaves the child in the home for 
several hours. Now he is able to decide whether or not 
he can give agency responsibility for and bear his own 
separation from the child. The application process 
does not actually resolve all the problems that place- 
ment brings for parent and child. It is more a period 
of establishing the conditions under which parent, 
agency and child can work together on making the 
placement a good one for the child. 

As problems continue to arise during the period of 
care, the respective caseworkers are available for 
parent and child to get help as trouble arises so that 
this period of placement can enable each to move 
toward a more permanent plan of care. Usually this 
takes several months, sometimes as long as two years. 

Leaving the Home follows the same pattern of 
parent, agency and child working together to make 
the separation a valid one that prepares the child for 
taking on a new plan of living. This process includes 
parent appointments with his worker, child appoint- 
ments with his worker, a discharge physical examina- 
tion for the child, planning the school transfer, per- 
haps visits to the new setting, a good-by party from 
the child’s group. This way of pulling together the 
meaning of this placement experience for parent and 
child frees each to leave this experience with a 
stronger self, with more capacity for taking on the 
subsequent living plan. 

In examining the specific casework activities dur- 
ing the period of placement in the Maud B. Booth 
Home for Boys and Girls, they seemed to involve six 
different kinds of relationships: with children, with 
parents, with other relatives, with housemothers, 
with superintendents and with other agencies. The 
activities are presented under these subheadings:— 
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Activity with Children 


Helping Arlene know about, wait for, and handle an introduction 
to the public agency worker who is assisting Arlene’s mother with 
board payments. 

Helping Bill encompass an unexpected transfer from one school 
to another. 

Helping David with unacceptable behavior in school; with his 
getting back to the principal and teacher to work out the problem 
with them. 

Knowing from Jean the different uses she had made of her last 
visit home. She and I had been working on her part in previous, 
unhappy visits. 

Helping Mary leave her play group for a visit with her mother. 
Helping them separate after the visit. 

Hearing from Philip of his concern over his mother’s not visiting, 
her present whereabouts, her progress in the hospital; letting him 
know that we would look to planning a visit to her. 

Discussing with Sharon the things she would like to say to her 
father in an anticipated telephone call. 

Clarifying with Joan (recently placed) the use she wanted to 
make of a series of appointments with me; setting an appointment 
time. 

In one of a series of appointments, helping Theresa shift her 
determination to have her own way and her feeling that she is 
being discriminated against. 

Helping John acknowledge that winning his struggle with me 
over calling his father was more important than talking to his 
father. 

In the first of a series of appointments, letting Freddie know 
that I could help him with “I got lots of trouble, why does it take 
me so long to learn to be good?” 

Around an intergroup transfer for eight-year-old Mary, helping 
her pull together a list of questions she wanted to discuss with her 
prospective housemother; later, introducing the housemother to 
Mary in the former’s room, helping them get started together; 
still later, knowing from Mary how the introductory appointment 
went. 

In presenting the intergroup transfer to Jean, helping her 
separate from her wanting to move with two other girls and to get 
related to the procedure of her moving alone. 


Activity with Parents 


Letting Mrs. B. know that her present spot in Sally’s placement 
is a troubling one; helping her identify the differences in the way 
the institution now works as contrasted to the kind of Home it was 
when her daughter was last here. The problems centered in visiting 
policies, board payment, and we looked a little at what her direc- 
tion away from Sally meant. 

Helping Mrs. S. continue with her application to the public 
agency for assistance with board payment during a period of unem- 
ployment. She moved to taking a deeper responsibility for her 
part in working this out with that agency. 

Letting Mrs. N. know about her children needing shoes, plan- 
ning their time of purchase in relation to her pay day. 

Sharing with Mrs. B. the plan to move her daughter to an older 
girls’ group; offering her an appointment to discuss the feelings 
this focused for her around Mary’s growing older. 

Opening up for Mrs. C. some of the difficulties she might antici- 
pate in holding a new job when she was filled with pleasure at 
having found one. Helping her decide whether or not she felt she 
could handle a two-hour visit with Verna. 

Knowing from Mrs. B. that she was too upset for a visit to her 
son today, and would make another plan later. 
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Letting Mrs. G. (recently discharged from a mental hospital) 
know how the institution would work with her in relation to visit- 
ing plans, custody, and possible termination of placement as they 
relate to Barbara and the impending separation between mother 
and father. 

Helping Mrs. D. let go of a weekly visit in view of the fact that 
Jane had been getting along better on biweekly visits. 

Used with Mr. S. Agency requirement that application be made 
for public agency financial assistance in meeting board payment 
during a period of unemployment. He moved to “I guess I have 
been ‘just hoping,’ maybe I’d better get to ‘doing’ something.” 

Set up a week-end visiting plan with Mr. K. for his daughter, 
Ann. 

Reviewed with Mr. Y. the board-payment plan in view of his not 
having made the payment that had been agreed upon. 

Talked with Mr. C. in relation to Jim’s having an overnight 
visit with his mother. This involved the question of Jim’s custody 
and the possibility of Mr. C. initiating court action for transfer of 
custody to him. 

Helped Mr. F. with Agency’s need for a more sound board- 
payment plan, probably through the assistance of the public 
agency; giving him an opportunity to decide whether the responsi- 
bility would be entirely Mrs. F.’s or whether he, as step-father, 
would participate in it, too. 


Activity with Other Relatives 


Helping a step-grandmother know Agency’s visiting policy in 
relation to the mother’s custody and wishes, helping her with the 
tenuousness of her relationship to Freddie and with deciding in 
what way, if any, she wanted to express her feeling for him. 

Helping an aunt (in whose custody Mrs. M. was paroled from a 
mental hospital) relate to the institution and its program for chil- 
dren in care, especially those policies pertaining to visiting and how 
they were applicable to Mr. and Mrs. M. even though Jane had 
been placed by Mr. M. during Mrs. M.’s hospitalization. 


Activity with Housemothers 


Identifying with Mrs. H. the changes in her group of girls during 
the past few weeks; helping her differentiate present problems in 
relation to those that I could help with and those that needed to 
go to the Superintendent. 

Questioning with Mrs. D. the outcome of her insistence that she 
force her girls to tell her who had written a “bad” word on the 
dormitory wall. 

Heard from Mrs. M. the problem there was for her in a father’s 
visiting in the department, clarifying her responsibility and sup- 
porting her in refusing him entrance and my responsibility in 
helping him with the visiting policies. 

Discussed with Mrs. R. the transfer of three younger girls to her 
care, focused on the change this might mean in her group, and 
how she saw herself preparing her girls to take the three into their 
group. Giving her something of the three personalities and setting 
up a future appointment to work out the process of the transfer. 
Later, planned with Mrs. R. the transfer procedure, worked out 
the question of whether the three should move together or singly, 
letting her know the way in which the girls would be prepared for 
the move, setting up introductory appointment times, visiting 
days, and moving times for each of the three girls. 

Took Mary to Mrs. R. (who is to be her new housemother) for 
an introduction and preliminary discussion of some of the things 
that were troubling Mary in the differences between her present 
and the new group. 
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Helping Mrs. T. (Mary’s present housemother) identify the 
contribution she has made to Mary’s growth as a basis for Mrs. 
T.’s helping Mary move to a new group. 

Mrs. E. brought to me Alex’s need for new shoes and after 
working out a plan with his mother, I let Mrs. E. know the time 
at which Alex would have them. 

Heard from Mrs, EF. that Jane and her father had enjoyed their 
visit last night. 

Took to Mrs. L. a problem there had been in school today for 
James; what I had already done about it. Together we worked out 
her part in handling the matter when James returned from school. 
We used this to clarify in what ways her part would be different 
from what I had put in. 

Let Mrs. C. know of my question in allowing a visiting child to 
move so quickly that I took her to see the department even though 
it was Mrs. C.’s day off. Sharing with her my pleasure at th 
warmth and receptiveness her girls had shown the visitor. 

In staff meeting I presented some of Board Committee’s ques- 
tions about present visiting policies, getting from housemothers the 
problems they saw in the current plan, the changes they felt would 
contribute to more constructive visiting between parents and chil- 
dren and to children’s adjustment here. 


Activity with Superintendent 


Worked out the procedure and timing of the transfer of three 
children from one group to another. 

Discussed the problems there might be in granting permission 
for psychology students from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia to use Agency children for psychometric testing practice. 

Clarified Agency policy regarding continuing responsibility for 
Alice who has been in a community hospital for three weeks, and 
for John who would be going on vacation for two weeks. 

Presented a report of the status of board payments for February, 
the problems I saw in the payments not received, ways in which I 
saw these being worked out and difficulties I was having with the 
bookkeeping procedures now in use. 





Doris Campbell Phillips 


Assistant Professor 










Division of Social Service 
Indiana University 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





DiscouRAGEMENT concerning the future of day 
care clouds the view of many who have witnessed the 
closing of hundreds of centers established during the 
war period. Yet the pattern for the future has been 
well formulated. Day care should be available to all 
parents and children who need it. Only public finan- 
cial support will make this possible. Publicly sup- 
ported day care programs staffed by qualified persons 
should offer a complete service including the group 
program for children, counselling of parents and 
protection and promotion of child health. 

Nursery centers supported by voluntary funds and 
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THE FUTURE OF DAY CARE CENTERS 


Discussed the proposed plan for transferring applications for 
placement from Volunteers of America Central Intake to Maud B. 
Booth Home, the advantages and problems in handling them here. 

Requested help with the statement of visiting policy that I had 
put together from discussion in Board Committee meeting and 
staff meeting for use in the next Board Committee meeting. 

Reviewed the minutes of the last Board Committee meeting to 
identify the movement that took place and to prepare the problems 
that needed to be brought to the next meeting. 


Activity with Other Agencies 


Discussed with public agency worker the need for a very dis- 
turbed father to make application to that agency for help on pay- 
ment of his daughter’s board. 

Letting a private placement agency worker know of a change in 
schools for Peter who was under their guardianship. 

Discussing the place of the caseworker in the institution with 
the public relations representative of the Welfare Federation of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles around his comment: “‘Are these chil- 
dren really as happy as they seem or is it just ‘Kismet’?” 

Inquired of General Hospital about a mother’s progress as a 
basis for helping Peter with his concern about her. 

Clarified with the public agency worker Agency’s part in work- 
ing with parent and child in relation to carrying responsibility 
jointly with that agency. 

Talked with a school principal and teacher where David was 
having difficulty, letting them know how Agency would be working 
with David and the school on the problem. 


All these activities may not be essential in all situ- 
ations. But some of them will be essential in each 
situation, if children and their parents are to have 
the help they need. 


This is the completing section of the paper on Wuy 
Day Care, presented at League’s program, National 
Conference of Social Work, June, 1949. The first sec- 
tion appeared in the December issue. 


fewer in number, should be utilized for exploration of 
improved techniques, research, training, care of chil- 
dren not accepted by the tax-supported programs, 
and evaluation of the nursery center as a setting for 
group and individual therapy for parents and chil- 
dren. The public, as represented by Congress, State 
Legislators and many school authorities, has not been 
persuaded that public day care is an essential service. 

Many voluntarily supported centers inadequately 
financed have been unable to operate a demonstra- 
tion program. Of paramount importance is the de- 
velopment in every city of one truly adequate day 
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care program which will demonstrate to the public 
the potentialities of this service. 


Steps for Realizing Day Care Potentialities 


The first step in furthering the realization of day 
care potentialities is the provision of adequate pro- 
tection for all children in group care through good 
licensing laws enforced by professionally qualified 
staffs. The number of children now receiving sub- 
standard group care is unknown but is probably far 
greater than the number attending licensed group 
centers. There can be no doubt but that many of 
these children are injured by the inadequate care 
which they are receiving. Adequate licensing require- 
ments and enforcement may eliminate many sub- 
standard facilities and force their replacement by 
child care centers that meet standards. Licensing 
should be accompanied by a lively program of inter- 
pretation of good standards of care to parents and the 
general public. 

The next and equally important step is more ade- 
quate financing of present facilities, both private and 
public. If there is to be a full realization of the value 
of child care centers most states will have to provide 
funds for public facilities unless federal funds should 
again be made available. Leaders in the field of day 
care who are interested in public support of child care 
centers should study carefully the experience of 
World War II and the period immediately following. 
Funds for day care had been allocated by Federal and 
local governments on the basis of the emergency 
nature of the need. This was perhaps the most effec- 
tive way of obtaining quickly the consent of the 
public and of Congress for the expenditure of large 
sums of money. Yet, the need for day care was great 
prior to the war and has continued to the present. In 
many localities the need for a sufficient number of 
facilities is so desperate that it approaches an emer- 
gency. Following the war and the withdrawal of 
federal funds and the threatened withdrawal of other 
financial support some groups placed emphasis on the 
prevention of delinquency as a reason for maintaining 
child care centers. While this had some validity in a 
few instances and in a somewhat remote fashion, it 
tended to divert attention from the real reasons for 
the retention of centers. Child care centers render 
specific services and meet specific needs. Children 
whom they serve are important, their parents are 
important and the need for day care cannot be ade- 
quately met in other ways. Public funds to provide 
for these needs should be raised on a reality basis. 

Until public funds are made available for child care 
centers private facilities should be adequately fi- 
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nanced so that they may meet a substantial part of 
the need. Adequate financing of these centers de- 
mands the utilization of community resources such as 
membership in the Community Fund and the use of 
consultation from groups established for that pur- 
pose. In some instances consolidation of centers may 
be the best community plan offering most economical 
operation. Many day care centers have not invited or 
welcomed parent participation in financing. Much 
could be learned from co-operative nursery schools 
concerning parents’ readiness and ability to co-operate 
in financing. Some day care centers have learned that 
parents can help. In one center parents planned and 
executed a money-raising project that netted far 
more money in proportion to their wealth and experi- 
ence in fund raising than did the Board of Directors. 
In several instances nurseries facing closing for lack 
of funds have taken parents into their confidence and 
the latter have used their influence to see that other 
resources were made available or have engaged in 
fund raising which has saved the program. 


Day care centers should develop improved fee 
charging practices as a realistic means of financing. It 
is the philosophy of most staff members and Boards 
of Directors that parents should pay according to 
their ability. Fee scales should be based on this 
philosophy and should be applied realistically by day 
care centers. Unfortunately center staff members 
have found it difficult to use fee scales and have 
tended to lessen their value by introducing too great 
flexibility. Income from fees has been smaller than 
necessary in many instances because of the center’s 
reluctance to use the fee scale realistically. Flexibility 
should enter into the setting up of the scale rather 
than in its application with individual families. 

Improved understanding on the part of the general 
public of the potential contributions of day care 
centers is essential to their further establishment. 
Public understanding of their services will be facili- 
tated by better understanding of children’s needs in 
general. These centers have important knowledge 
about children and also a service to publicize. News- 
papers and magazines should be encouraged to carry 
the story of the child care centers. Publicity will not 
be sufficient to insure the enlistment of enough public 
sentiment to realize all the potentialities of day care. 
A realistically active program of interpretation would 
include a continuous campaign in which child care 
center staff members, board members, parents and 
other interested individuals would meet with other 
groups interested in children such as P.T.A., church 
groups, lodges and community centers. 

Another step is the achievement of better integra- 
tion of services. This requires a staff adequate in 
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quality and quantity. Efficient and ingenious sched- 
uling of duties is necessary so that each staff member 
can realistically be expected to share in activities 
such as recording, conferences, and staff meetings. 
These methods of integration must be planfully used. 

The child care center has a primary social function 
and should claim its place in community social 
service planning and sharing of responsibility. Too 
frequently self-imposed isolation has been responsible 
for a lack of staunch supporters during times of 
stress, when the very existence of centers has been 
threatened. Membership in Councils of Social Agen- 
cies should be sought by all centers. Staff members 
should visit other agencies and become acquainted 
with their functions and services. Their schedules 
should permit participation in meetings and the ac- 
ceptance of committee assignments. The Social Serv- 
ice Exchange should be used and the day care center 
caseworker should carry on co-operative casework 
with other agency workers. 

Finally, day care centers should enlist the help of 
professional schools of education and social work to 
stimulate research. Prerequisite to enlistment of such 
help is a good basic program for the training of 
students of nursery education and casework. Mutual 
benefits of co-operation will be shared by centers and 
schools. Valuable professional associations will be 
encouraged by the participation of teachers and 
students of the two professions in the same endeavor 
—service to children and parents. 

Although the potentialities in day care programs 
may seem somewhat idyllic when viewed against the 
backdrop of curtailed services following the close of 
the war—these steps will brighten the future im- 


measurably. 
2 


READERS’ FORUM 


More on Institute for Institution Executives 
Dear Editor: 


I have read with pleasure and appreciation the 
comments of Mr. Alan Keith-Lucas* on the Institute 
for Executives of Child Caring Institutions which 
was held at Chapel Hill last August. 

It was my privilege to serve as leader of this 
Institute, and a very real privilege it was. 

For the past four years this group under the joint 
auspices of the Child Welfare League of America and 
the School of Public Welfare and Social Work has 
held institutes of its own planning. In preparation for 
this institute, the Planning Committee of Executives 
chose a different method of conducting the meetings 


* Cu1tp WELFARE, November, 1949, p. 18. 
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and gathered case material from the institutions 
represented, to be presented by those institutions and 
to be used as basis for the discussions. The case 
material was illustrative of the problems in the rela- 
tionship with departments of public welfare—the 
general theme of the Institute. 

I think that those of us in the institution field 
throughout the country can learn from this group. 
We need more opportunities to meet in groups such 
as this for the exchange of points of view and experi- 
ences in our jobs; we need to assume a higher degree 
of responsibility to make the institutes our own by 
bringing our own problems for mutual examination. 
Too often we lean too heavily on our institute leader 
to carry this responsibility for us. 

The group at Chapel Hill carried its own responsi- 
bility and the institute was, for all of us, I believe, a 
dynamic experience, all of us deeply engaged in seek- 
ing new and better ways to care for the child who 


needs us. 
Mar DIFFENBAUGH, 
Executive Director, Bethesda Children’s Christian Home, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 
© 
Dear Editor: 

In the November issue of Cuttp WetrFare, Mr. 
Alan Keith-Lucas offered a stimulating commentary 
on the Institute for Executives of Child Caring Insti- 
tutions which was held in Chapel Hill last summer. 

I know that the leaders, Miss Mae Diffenbaugh, 
and Miss Ethel Barger and that Dr. Arthur Fink of 
the University of North Carolina, agreed whole- 
heartedly that it was very exciting to see how earn- 
estly executives are attempting to rethink their pro- 
grams. During the second week of the Institute at 
Chapel Hill, the housemothers offered an equally 
challenging discussion of their desire to increase 
their knowledge and skill about helping children. 

Mr. Keith-Lucas has offered a “‘call to arms” for 
sharing ideas about such projects. There is a real 
need for this and perhaps the enthusiasm might be- 
come contagious so that Institutes and Workshops 
could be extended in relation to the need and all 
could be realistically evaluated as to their usefulness. 

On November 3, 4, and 5 of this year the School 
of Applied Social Sciences of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity held its 6th annual Institute for administra- 
tors of children’s Institutions. As in previous years 
this was co-sponsored with the Child Welfare League 
of America. This is one of the six or eight Institutes 
and Workshops offered by the School during each 
academic year. The continuous response from the 
institutional field gives evidence that executives are 
eager for a chance to add to their knowledge. Such 
response reaffirms our conviction that a School of 
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Social Work has a real responsibility to offer this 
content and this learning medium. 

This year Miss Eva Burmeister, Executive-Direc- 
tor of Lakeside Children’s Center, set an inspiring 
tone as the Institute leader. During the five sessions, 
the subjects under consideration were: the basic con- 
cepts which should become a part of the practicing 
philosophy of the total child care staff (including 
discipline), the selection, training and personnel prac- 
tices for staff, the relationship and responsibilities of 
director, caseworker and houseparents, the role of the 
caseworker in direct work with children, Board re- 
sponsibility, Interpretation of programs and planning 
for Christmas in an Institution. 

While the Institutes are planned to meet the spe- 
cial needs of executives, they are designed also to be 
of value to caseworkers, recreational leaders, super- 
visors of cottage parents and consultants on Institu- 
tions. These groups have been attending in increasing 
numbers during the past three years. This year the 
participants came from 15 states and Alaska. Of the 
35, 24 were Administrators or Supervisors directly 
connected with programs of Institutions. There were 
eleven consultants or area supervisors from State 
Departments of Public Welfare and one caseworker 
from a Juvenile Court. It was stimulating to have 
together such a cosmopolitan group, not only in 
terms of the wide range of localities represented, but 
in terms of the interests they brought from various 
types of Institutions. It was particularly good to have 
more personnel from Training Schools sharing their 
ideas this year. 

There was real freedom of discussion and frankness 
in the review of programs. Their standards and tech- 
niques indicated mutual concern and effort to work 
together in doing a good job for children. 

In a review of its programs of Institutes on Institu- 
tions, the School is considering the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What is the most valuable teaching method— 
an Institute in which there is more conscious giving 
of content on the part of the leader but is combined 
with discussion in the group, or a Workshop in which 
the group comes together and works out its solution 
with a discussion leader? 

2. What amount of time can busy institutional 
people be expected to schedule for this purpose? 

3. Is it better to plan to cover one topic thoroughly 
or aim to cover several topics of interest to the group 
less thoroughly? How do the problems of recruiting 
influence this decision? 

4, What are the possibilities of planning a sequence 
of Institutes several years ahead for the sake of 
continuity? 
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5. By what means can we best evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of this plan of Institutes? 

Since the University of North Carolina and West- 
ern Reserve University have now had several years of 
Institutes and have attempted several methods of 
teaching content on Institutions, it might be interest- 
ing at this time to work with the Child Welfare 
League—the co-sponsor—in evaluating the experi- 
ence in an effort to increase the effectiveness of Insti- 
tutes in the future and to find guides in planning new 
ones. This evaluation could not take place without an 
active and critical analysis from the participants as 
well as from others in practice who would be willing 
to share their thinking on these matters. 

CLauDELINE Lewis, 


Assistant Professor of Child Welfare, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
Adoption of Negro Children 


In a number of earlier issues* we reported the deep 
concern about the utter inadequacy of adoption 
services for Negro babies in every part of the country. 
Recently a small group of executives and directors of 
casework met to give this matter some further con- 
sideration. They agreed that there is no denying the 
seriousness of the problem. The practice of using 
adoptive homes wherever they happened to be avail- 
able, regardless of the location of the child, is too 
frequently inevitable if a child who needs a home is 
not to wait indefinitely. 

At the same time all were agreed that adoption 
homes for Negro babies must be found locally. There 
are untapped resources waiting to be developed in 
every part of the country. The attention of the public 
must be attracted, foster home finding and adoption 
home finding services must be developed in the areas 
where none exists. 

Negro babies need placement in adoption homes; 
childless Negro couples want them. A program of in- 
terpretation and qualified services to the mothers of 
the babies and to the couples on the local level is the 
responsibility of both the public and private agencies. 
A question raised was, How advisable would an 
appeal on the national level be? Publicity always 
carries the obligation of treating the responses ap- 
propriately and with due dispatch. Again, local 
agencies would have to be called upon, although 
should such publicity be realized the League would 
serve as a clearing house for inquiries. Would the 
local public and private agencies respond to such a 
call for co-operative action? 

* Adoption of Negro Children. Reader’s Forum. January, 1949, 
p. 10; December, 1948, p. 11; October, 1948, p. 9. 


$ 
Correction 


Miss Esther Lazarus, the author of the article, ‘“The Positive 
Approach to Protective Service” which appeared in the November 
issue of Cutt>D WELFARE, was identified incorrectly as Assistant 
Director, Children’s Division, when she should have been identified 
as the Assistant Director, Department of Public Welfare, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Parent AND CuiLp, by Catherine Mackenzie. Wm. Sloane Asso- 
ciates, N. Y. 1949. $2.95, 

This book should be a source of real comfort to the 
bewildered parent who has struggled through the 
many articles and books giving advice on the up- 
bringing of a child. The nontechnical language and 
common-sense approach to everyday problems. is 
refreshing. 

The chapter on family living sets the pace for the 
entire book as it outlines the family structure and the 
importance of each individual in this structure. Miss 
MacKenzie says—‘“‘It seems that there is no getting 
away from the child’s need to be a child, the parent’s 
need to be a parent and the need of all three—father, 
mother, child—not only to function in their inter- 
related roles but to have these roles recognized and 
defined. It is because they are not so defined that 
many parents are now looking in all directions for 
some of the certainty that w as so plentiful around 
home in the days when a parent’s word was law anda 
child might speak only when he was spoken to. At 
least everyone knew where he was at; we don’t any 
more.’ 

The following chapters cover phases of parent and 
child relationship from infancy through adolescence. 
Although the author clearly recognizes the strains 
placed on families by our complex society, she 
stresses the strengths developed by learning to enjoy 
living together. 

There are practical suggestions to parents about 
play equipment available in every home—such as 
kitchen utensils—wri apping paper, etc. The chapter 
on “Work and Play” should be equally valuable to 
parents, teachers and group instructors, each of 
whom at times does too much for a child because of 
his own impatience to be through with the work. 

Dr. Clara M. Davis’s experiments with feeding 
children according to their own selection of foods is 
described in an interesting fashion but it is well that 
it is mentioned only as an experiment. We can see 
parents accepting the concepts of good family rela- 
tionships and profiting by explanations of behavior 
patterns only to be alarmed by even a hint of : 
“Food Fad.’ 

Readers of this book might be encouraged to de- 
velop in their own communities such a group as the 
author describes on page 221. This Mother’s Group 
conducted by the Jewish Board of Guardians in New 
York City could serve as a pattern for similar organ- 
izations under proper professional sponsorship. 

Indicative of the warmth and understanding of the 
entire book is that short chapter, “Is Santa a 
Menace?” For all adults who cherish happy: memories 
of their own childhood there is reassurance in the fol- 





e; phen is needed to prove the endurance of 
Santa Claus it is his survival in spite of the realism 
with which he is overlaid. It is our guess that Santa 
Claus needs more fantasy, not less; that unless literal 
adults and the commercial impersonators of the 
season are too much for him, the jolly old saint is safe. 
Santa Claus belongs to the children; he is the vague 
property of their small world. Let’s leave him alone.” 
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Parent and Child reflects the depth of Miss 
Mackenzie’s understanding of and concern for all 


children. Auice B. Wuire, 


Director, The San Diego Children’s Home, 
San Diego, California 


Catherine Mackenzie died last October 24th after a rather pro- 
longed illness. The accuracy with which she reported the findings 
of workers in the several professions which serve children led many 
of us to give her first access to new ideas and advance release of 
publications. Her insight was as keen as that of our best educators, 
physicians and social workers. These qualities and her ability to 
translate the profound into simple and attractive words made her 
a genius outstanding among those concerned with child welfare. 
We will miss her sorely but fortunately her death has not removed 
her influence and inspiration, 

Howarp W. Hopkirk 


Nancy Crark, Soctat Worker. By Cora Kasius, 246 pp., 1949. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. $2.50. 


Nancy Clark is the heroine of a career story, a 
personal narrative of a social worker in the making. 
A likable, real, and competent girl, she is bound to be 
a great help in dispelling the idea that social workers 
are unpleasant people who “presume to manage other 
people’s lives for them.” Parents and teachers, as 
well as high school and college students will find 
Nancy’s experiences revealing and absorbingly in- 
teresting. 

In this fictional treatment of social work as a 
career (a required pattern for the series of career 
books in which social work is included for the first 
time), we meet Nancy Clark toward the end of her 
senior year in college. Through an incident which 
occurs during a country drive with her doctor father 
during a vacation she becomes interested in a family 
in trouble. Also, through her father, she meets the 
secretary of the local family service society and does 
some volunteer work, all of which leads to her de- 
cision to train for social work. 

The story carries her through her course at the 
“Great Oaks School of Social Work.” It centers in 
her field work experience with rather brief glimpses 
of her classwork and incidental sketches of some 

fellow students. Her school experience is related 
ae a background of good times socially, a warm 
and close relationship with her exceptionally fine 
family, and a boy-and-girl engagement which is 
broken as her more mature interests develop. The 
story ends as Nancy begins her first social work job. 

The intention of the book is to give vocational in- 
formation in story form to young persons choosing 
their life work. Its convincing picture of one girl’s 

satisfying experience in preparing for social work 
labels it also as an excellent recruiting piece of a kind 
entirely lacking until now. 

The best parts of the book are the accounts of 
Nancy’s “cases,” first in a family agencv and later in 
a school for boys. Here Miss Kasius shows her readers 
in simple terms what a social worker does and why, 
and what she tries to oo often does) accomplish. 
The reader learns with Nancy as she goes forward 
under careful supervision to cases which involve in- 
creasingly complex situations. We become concerned 
not only with what happens to the people in difficulty 
but also with how Nancy will cope with these difficul- 
ties so new to her. 
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Miss Kasius manages to weave into these case his- 
tories a great deal of social work philosophy and many 
guiding principles of social work practice. Thus, in 
the chapter called “A Perfect Daughter,” Nancy has 
her first interview with Helen, who says that she 
would like to find a job. Nancy notes that Helen’s 
first three remarks seemed to be an outline of a com- 
plicated story. She wanted a job, she wanted to leave 
home, she was married -and, Naney commented to 
herself, “she is miserable.” Nancy remembered the 
lesson she had heard many times now —‘‘/a respond 
10 people's misery rather than to ask for facts. 

A case of family discord assigned to Nancy, in- 
volving a scatter-brained young wife and ; \ spoiled 
and selfish husband illustrates the small signs of 
change by which a social worker measures accom- 
plishment. The chapter ends with Mrs. B saying to 
Naney, “You know, when [ looked in the mirror last 
night, [ said to myself, ‘Why, Flo Brandt, you’re 
starting to look different ~Vvou look older —or more 
ladvlike.” So just to prove it —T put my hair up. 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


justments,” “ 


And I’m going to le: ive the mascara off my eyes —at 
least in the daytime. 

Board members and volunteers of social work 
agencies could read the book with interest and profit. 
Seldom are they accorded such an intimate view of a 
social agency at work. The style is remarkably free 
from technical terms. There are perhaps too many 
overlong and formal phrases “entailed smany ad- 
“covered her transportation,” “initiated 
vocational training.” But on the whole the language 
is simple and direct. 

Other books on social work will, we hope, be added 
to “Nancy Clark, Social Worker.”” The Dodd Mead 
Career list includes eight books on nursing, four on 
medicine, four on journalism in which Penny, Susie, 
and Peggy go on to higher degrees of spect alization 
in their fields. Career books as readable as this one 
are needed for the children’s services, for public wel- 
fare and group work. Mary S. Rovrzann, 
Faculty 
Vew York School of Soctal Work 


be an effort to help our agencies with the problem of securing professional staff, we are 
setting aside this space in Cuttp WELFARE for listing ageney vacancies. 


We do not presume that this service will solve the problems of staff vacancies. 
and interested workers will necessarily carry the responsibility of following through. 
Insertion of five lines of six words each is made at the minimum rate of $2.50. 
additional line, or a fraction thereof, the charge is 50 cents. 


Agencies 


For each 
Closing date is the eighth of the 


month prior to the month of issue. A cheek should accompany the order. 


CASEWORKER — Placement worker for 
multiple tunction children’s agency, EX 
cellent community and agency resources, 
stimulating community. Full training and 
good experience required. Salary to $3,300, ence required. 
Children’s Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, Service, 313 S. E. 
New Haven, Connecticut. ville, Indiana, 


CASEWORKERS AND DISTRICT 
CONSULTANTS with full training and 
experience for expanding program) with 
high standards. Excellent beginning sal 
ary. WW rite Child Weltare Director, De 
partment Public Assistance, Box 1189, 
Boise, Idaho. 


wide child placing 


OPENING in small, 


agency tor caseworker, 


NURSERY SCHOOL TRAINED PER 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, 
sive family and children’s agency. Salary 
good. Excellent personnel practices. Com 
plete graduate training and sound experi 
Family 
Second Stree t Evans 


CASEWORKERS Man or woman tor 
work with adolescents; 
worker; professional training and experi and 
ence required tor both; in private, state 


progres CASEWORKER Il AND INTAKE 
WORKER —-Gri iduates accredited school 
and experience; multiple service agency; 
supervision; good personnel practices; op 
portunity advancement. $2,900-$3,400. 
Write Children’s Service League, 717 S. 


Grand, EF. Springfield, [linois. 


and Children’s 


CASEWORKER —Private nonsectarian 
agency offering institutional foster home 
adoption services. Salary $2,400 


$3,000 depending on training and expert 


also an adoption 


ageney with growing ence. Children’s Center of Greenville, 210 
program. lowa Children’s Home Society, 
209 Davidson Bldg., Des Moines, Lowa. 


Capers Bldg., Greenville, South Carolina. 


CASEWORKER with professional train 
private children’s ing and experience tor Mental Hygiene 
preferably one Clinic of private school for unadjusted 


SONS needed for standard setting and with experience in working with children boys. Rive on or off ee Beginning 
liccnaine of Day Care © nters: also serv- in addition to profe ssional training. Gsood salary t-, OO or in accord with CX} rience, 
ices to preschool blind children. Salary working conditions atnd personnel prac Vhe Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, 
range $200 $292. Good leadership and tices. The Children’s Agency, 320 East New York. 


supervision, Division of Child Welfare, 
628 Kast Adams Street, Springfield, I] 


Gray Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


CASEWORKER: Private nonsectarian 


child placing and adoptive agency. Pro 


linots. CASEWORKER with protessional train 


OPPORTUNITIES in adoption special 
ization, general child) placement, and 
family casework. Casework openings in 
large reorganized multiple service agency; 
ood supervision, student training pro- 
gram, psychiatric consultation. Reason 
able case loads and good personnel prac 
tices. Beginning salary $2,700 and in 
accord with experience. Family and Chil 
drens Service, 410 Liberty Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


CHILD WELFARE. = 


Fanuary, 1950 


ing, plus good supervised experience in 
foster home place ment, to carry responsi 
bility for foster home studies, and smal! 
case load in Children’s Division. Salary up 
to $3,500. Child and Family Services, 187 
Middle Street, Portland 3, Maine. 


SUPERVISOR for country child welfare 
unit which also supervises students from 
graduate school. Salary range $3540 to 
#4020. Apply Michigan Department of 
Social Welfare, Lansing 4, Michigan. 


yressive personnel practices. Good super 
vision. Graduate accredited school. Ex 
perience desirable. Salary $2600 $3000 
Urban-rural setting. Write Children’s 
Friend Society, Worcester, Mass. 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, © private 
ae nev. Graduate of acere dited school with 
minimum of two vears’ experience in child 
placement. Salary dependent upon quali 

fications. Michigan Children’s Aid So 
ciety, 4612 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Get the Tews of Welfare 


In the world’s greatest city 





Read 


BETTER TIMES 


New York City’s Welfare News W eekly 




















Read by Social Work Leaders 
Throughout the United States 


Wews... forecast... luterpretation 


Of the work of more than 1.000 agencies. 
many of them pioneering in’ new fields 
of health and welfare 


BETTER TIMES, Welfare Council of New York City 
11 East 23rd Street. New York LO. N.Y. 


Please enter my subscription. 


I enclose 83.50 for one year (37 issues). 
Bill me. 


Please send me a sample copy. 


Name 
Address 


City 





SPECIAL ONE-TIME OFFER TO 
PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


The First—The Library dition of the Handbook 
of Child Guidance is almost exhausted. We offer the 
remaining few hundred = copies to professional 
workers for the WHOLESALE Price of $6.50 (instead 


of 88.60). 


The Second—The College Edition — (due Mareh, 
1950) can now be subscribed by professional work- 
ers for 35.00 (instead of $6.00). This offer expires 
February 28. 1950. 


THE HANDBOOK OF CHILD GUIDANCE 


Edited by Dr. Ernest Harms 


With individual chapters a.o. on Guidance of the Normal 
Child. Guidanee of the Physically Handicapped Child. 
Guidance of the Problem & Subnormal Child. Training for 
Child Guidance. Social Aspects of Child Guidanee. and 
Religious Aspects of Child Guidance. 


70 pages Buckram bound 


The Library Edition 
This is the best and most comprehensive book which has 
vet appeared in this complex field.” Lawson G. Lowrey. 
“A collaboration of the viewpoints of outstanding authori- 
lies. this book should prove an invaluable reference for all 
those concerned with the counseling of youth.” GuiDance 
INDEX. 


Make out your check and mail to— 


CHILD CARE PUBLICATIONS 
30 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
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